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perceived difficulty; (2) evidence does not support use of a coibined- 
"verbal" and "auditory" score; and (3) students are not consistently 
"above average," "average," or "below average" in language potential. 
Tl^ese and othex findings reveal the importance of individualized 
instruction and .the dangers or^ overgeneralization in fl instruction. 
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opportunity for students in Hew South iales. (Author/AH) 
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s a widely used, frequently misused, and moreover, 
educational thought and foreign language literature, 

heard among teachers referring to the assumed 
' achievement level of certain classes and particular 
quently, 'linguistic ability' is defined m terms of 
rtam language goals which are deemed worthiest by 
1, The meaning of 'linguistic ability' tends to be 
example,,, the teache? who believes the worthi-est 
y to be aural/oral cCmmunication would define a 
ability' m terms of his achievement m speaking 
en language. On the other hand, the teacher who 
goal of language learning to be comprehending 
nve.^i^ through literature would define * linguistic* 
student's performance m comprehending and 



V Wh^jrone uJifamiliar with the particular goal selection of 
^,,.^lpon a reference to 'linguistic ability', it is difficult 



the user comes 
to know just - 

what the user means by the term. Similarly, when a foreign language 
course is directed to 'gifted' students or students of 'marked 
linguistic ability', what qualities or characteristics is the potential 
student supposed to possess? Is* he supposed to have the potential of 
being a good writer? or of being a literary scholar? or of being a 
comf^rehepding and discef^ning listener? or of being a fluent speaker? or- 
of being able to acquire a native-like pronunciation? or do we simply mean 
he IS supposed to possess an above average I«Q,??? 

The meaning of ' lijpguistic ability' is f;urther complicated by its ^ 
association with a variety of other factors, ^uch as sei, musical ' 
training, I.Q., bilingualism and interest m PL study, which may rpt be 
relevant to all situations. Are generalized beliefs such as that /girls 
'are innately .better at FL study' really relevant or helpful to.teijhlng 
a foreign language m a particular school? ['^ ' 

In accordance with the educational doctr!rne of 'equality of opportiliity 
^for all adolescents', our mam task is to seek ways of making PL 
study relevant and appropriate to all students, across the abilit^! 
range. This 'ability range' refers to the i*ange of all students al|»oss 
the state and across the country, rather than to the limited rangei 
' .students presently enrolled m PL classes. To this end, we need tl 
clarify our understanding of 'linguistic ability' so that our be'stl 
.intentions for FL-^nnovations will not be defeated by misconceptiox 
which^ limit the sphere of those whom we consider to be 'linguistic 
able' . • . . 
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This confusion surrounding 'linguistic ability' has led me to condi 
the present investigation into language aptitutde testing "lieing a g»up 



\ 



/ 

of lower SES Form I students • A test ^oup that was non-»repr«sentative 
of tr.r present foreign language enrolments from Fbrm II - Form VI was 
pri-feraLle for several reasons. Many foreign language educators assume 
tha-^ certain relationships exist between I.Q., language aptitude 
arcilit J«<?PN^rvt^rest m FL study, and interest m a variety of pthfer 
sohcc^sucjects • These ass'omed relationships operate to designate 
L^pj/citly ar.d explicitly, those who are not 'linguistically able* and 
^e who are 'language material'; If evidence from one school shows 
:a: these assumptions are, neither relevant nor helpful an a specific 
^^it 'oat ion, and that act^oai student patterns of responses m a given 
school deviate i^rom the assumed patterns, then we may legitimately raise 
serious questions regarding the validity of ^' sameness' of FL curricula 
for every* school and replace the elitist concept of FL study ,^ FL success, 
and FL ability, with a realistic approach to teaching foreign languages 
across the ability range • . . f 

LINGUISTIC ABILITY IN THE SYLL/IBI \ 

The term ' linguist ic' ability' -often appears m tTie preamcles of foreign 
language syllabi to designate which students should enter in which 
course or level of study, and what their goals of study should be. The 
following excerpts from FL syllabi exemplify the vagueness communicated 
by the term, 

'*THe 2 Unit Course. caters for students of better than average, 
linguistic ability.. 

The 2 Unit Course ... caters for students of marked- linguistic 
ability. 

The 2 Unit A Course. . .is designed /sr those who .have an interest 
in the study of Hebrew. (N.S.W. Hebriew syllabus for Form V 

/ and Form VI ^ ) 

Taken m context it is implied, by the process of elimination, that 
students enrolling in the above 2 Unit A course should be of average 
or below average 'linguistic ability'. 

Similarly, the preamble of the new German syllabus m N.S.W. for Poiro V 
and Form VI states: 

"•..JTia 2 Unit Course is the Core Course and is intended for those 
with linguistic and literary interest arid ability; the 2 Unit 
A course is... for those who do not seek training in written 
expression in German but in reading German texts for general 
interest or for specific purposes. ..The 3 Unit Course is... 
. intended for those with outstanding linguistic ability." ^ 



In*an analogous statement, the preamble to the Greek syllabus in N.S.W. 
for Form V and Form VI pmits the word • linguist ic* altogether: 



"The 2 IMit Couree is intended for students of marked ability who, 
wish to study '•the subject in greater depth than the 2 Unit 
Course. " 

The most curious aspect of the myth 'surrounding 'linguistic ability' 
IS that it often appears to be defined after-the-fact; that is, we often 
implicitly assume that those who study a foreign language at an advanced 
level and succeed have 'marked linguistic ability' while those who do 
not succeed or do not study at an advanced level do not have 'marked 
linguistic ability' . Yet concomitantly, somehow a prior designation 
of one's ^linguistic ability' fetrongly suggests the course of foreign 
language study a student will follow, if he will follow one at all. 

An analysis of the context, in which the term 'linguistic ability' is 
usea here in New South Wales and the criteria by which it is measured, 
discloses the operational definition to be 'fluency jn conveying, 
graphically, one's c6mprehension of language which is presented 
graphic^my .' When 'linguistic ability' does not communicate this 
specializes meaning, it most frequently becomes synonymous with the term 
'general intelligence' or 'I.Q.' The d^finitiop tends to be circular. 
The acc*uracy of these definitions are insured by means of the goals set 
and the measures of success. 

EFFECTS OF USING THE TERM 'LINGUISTIC ABILITY' 

While the definition of the term appears am^biguous, the effects of its 
usage a^^not. Each year fewer students enter our language classes 
as the g?Kteral secondary population increases ip size and diversity. 
The elusive' 'linguistic ability' phenomenon becomes transmitted to the 
students, and by the time of Form II and Form V foreign language elec-/ 
tion, the average student feels that he would not be suited to such 
study nor would such study be relevant to him. While those who do 
enrol comprise the hi^est I.Q. group in the curriculum across the State 
of N^S.W., large proportions of language students finish their courses 
with feelings of inadequacy because only a few are considered to possess 
'marked lin^istic ability' from the beginning, and those remaining 
are considered 'avea^e' or *poor' . (See Robinson, 1973.) 

The situation parallels only too d:,sturbingly Benjamin Bloom's 
obsei*vation of the American school system: 

'^Eaoh teacher begins a new tern (or course) with the 
' ecipectation that about a third of his students will 
adequately learn what he has to teach. He expects 
' , about a third of his students to fail or to juat 
^get by\ Finally^ he expects another third to 
learn a good deal of what he has to teach, but not 
enough to be regarded as ^good students^ T)iis set 
of expectations, supported by school policies and 
practices in grading, becomes transmitted to the 
students through the grading procedures and through 




the methods and materials of instruction. The % 
system creates a self^fuVling prophecy such that 
the final sorting of ^iudents through the grading 
process becomes approximately equivalent to the 
original expectations. 

This set of expectations^ vhi.ch fixes' the atcademic^ 
goals of teachers and students^ is the mast wasteful . 
and destructive aspect of the present edkoational syst^. 
^ It reduces the aspiration of both teachlers and 

students; it reduces motivation for learning in * 
students s and it systematically destroys the ego and 
self'Qonaept of a sizeable group of students who attend f 
school ... under conditions which ar^ frusl^^ating and 
humiliating year after year (Bloom, 1968) \ f 

^\ ■ 



Considering the, selectivity of the foreign language candidatures 
at both the scHool certificate and higher school certificate levels, ■• • 
these expectations are particularly devastating. The 'ordinary' foreign 
language student, even m the bottom third 'of the classroom, i's generally 
an average or above average student in terms of general intelligence 
■and m term's-of the general student population. The lack of success and 
feelings of inadequacy he may experience lead not only to a negative - ^ 
attitude toward foreign languages, but possibly a^o toward the people'- , 
who speak them. (See Lambert and Gardner, 1962- ) 

■niuS'our strategies' for providing a. modicum of 'bilingual /bicultural '' 
exi^eriences for our secondary school students have been self^efeating. 
Likewise has our effort to instil in our students, a desire for 
continued learning been self-defeating. ' ^ 

The consequences of categorizing students and determining curricula 
on th\basis of a generalized concept such as 'linguistic ability', 
which i>i at best,, misunderstood and ill-defined, are too serious to be 
ignored/ We need to seek an alternative to general 'ability' 
classifications, ' 

LANGUAGE APTITUDE - A DEFINITION ^ ■ 

In order to avoid the .dangers of past associations with the term, we 
shall replace the ambiguous term 'linguistic ability' with 'language 
aptitude', since the latter has been the subject of research and 
examination for sq»«. years, and thus lends itself to a more objective 
definition. . (CarJ^oli and Sapon, I958; Carroll, 1963, I97I; 'Pimsleur, 
1964» 1966.) , . 

Jbr those who may oppose this replacement on the grotmds that 'linguistic 
ability' is of a different natiire than 'language aptitude', a reference 




to the, ac1:ual term linguistic* may be relevant^ 



In Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, » linguist ic» is depned as: 

"0/ or relating to language or to the knowledge or , " 
study or languages; relating to linguistics or to 
the affinities of languages. 

(Webster's 'Diotipnary^ 
p.'UlS) 



'Linguistics' IS defined as: 

"the study of human speech in its various aspects 
(as the units ^ nature^ structu^ and modification of . 
language^ languages^ or a language including esp. 
such factors as phonetics, phonology , morphology, 
accent, syntax, semantics, general or philosophical 
grarrwnar, caVlei also linguistic science, science 
of language'^ / 

(Ibid. p. 1216) / 

'Ability' is defined as: 
» 

"J the quality or state of being able 
2 natural talent or acquired proficiency, esp. / 
in a particular work or activity: aptitude. " ^ 

(Ibid. p. 2) 



Thusf one's aptitude for learning leuiguages should, according to 
Webster's definition, eqxaate one's 'linguistic ability'. 

Pedagogically speaking, how can we define language aptitude so that 
\ts usage may be helpful in determining language curricula and in 
designating the characteristics of students for whom specific classes 
are designed? 




The first important point to be made is that language aptitude is 
defined in terms of the time i-t takes to master a foreign language. 
XSee previous discussion in STATE OP THE ART, 1973, p. 17-18). 
Contrary to popular belief, it is ^ compQgite of psycho linguistic 
abilities whicn everyone possesses. 1* 

far as is known, any individual who is able to 
' use his mother ttmgue in the brdinary affairs of 
^every day life can also ^acquire ^a reasoncble 
approximation to competence^ in a second ' > 

Umguagej given time and opportunity to do it. " 
(Carroll, 1958, Manual, p. 21) 
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evidence to suggest that dudiIs nf H.f^ll f fro up, there is no 

It IS considered that onlv 1^ to a+ +v.^ v 4.4. ^ ^ 

disabilities for particular leaLiL ^ ? '''^''""5 ^P^^^^l 

top are conside^ed Uke^v W^^' ^'"^^^^ly* ^^^^^ 1^ to^ at the 

(Bioom, 1968 ) ^ ^ 'P'"^^ tXe<:bJect. " 

COMPOlJaJTS OF LMGUAGE^^ITIIDE ' 

- ^teSiJenh^'"'!'' ^^^d^es'conducted by Carroll and Sapon have 
aetermmed that the composite of abilitiPH +ot^o^ n °-^'''\J'^^^ 
IS made up of "several relatwpw ? 1^ ! f 'langu^^ aptitude* 
locQ \ "«verai relatively mdependeJit abiliti*^" ^no-^^^n 

1958.) "Those that have been most clearlv ^Han+\ iS ' 

(enroll 1^ 3); '^^■^U defxnes pho-i^^x^ 1 s.^, - , 

of .nd.v.dual element. .„ a se^gS!" I MM f^r*"" ' 

according to Carroll is ihduetiVe ahilitv .! 
learning is "the ability-iSjfTJSiS/X^^^ 

oT:X:L"TrS?'7J:^,!r invoWSsf^ meaning 

tp .eiLTth'^ra':u?r:s S\iT!ft'^j?°" ™^ «^ (™> 
:r;a\j:ns^;i*r"^-tMr - ^ 

diioi pcti^-ea associates. - tSe^Carroll and Saoon IQ"^ *fe.Tr„iT 

a- des/Jription of each subte^:) ^ ^ ' ^^^I.' 

Ijf^ugh a series of research studies, Dr, Paul Pimsleur and his 
as^^ociates concluded that '"aptitude for learning modern ?^ign / 
Xajjuages could be defined in teifl,s of three main factors^l!Yrial 
Intelligence that is, the knowledge of words and the abiiily ' 

PIIBLEUR LANGUAGE APTITUDE BATTERY (PUB), developed for' 

feV". ' "^''""^^ ^° assess different as 

yjTheBe factors. These are: , . 

10 ' 
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Interest m learning a foreign language - designed to^ive-arr- 
indication of a student's motivation - - " 

Vocabulary - word knowledge m English, designed, along with the ^ 
following section on language analysis, to provide information regarding 
a student's verbal ability and his ability to handle the mechanics of a 
foreign language 

• Language etna lysis - ability tq reason logically m terms of a foreign 
language. . 

Sound discrimination - ability to learn new phonetic distinctions and 
to recognize them m different contexts, designed to test the student's- 
ability to hear and retain n^w sounds. 

Sound-symbol Association - an association of sounds with their written' 
symbols, designed to measure a ^student's ability to associate English- 
language sounds with their written symbols. (Pimsleur i966b, MANUAL, 
pp. 3, 10-, 14.) ^ 

According to the author, scones, from the vocabulary subtest and the 
language analysis subtesir^cerf^S^ combined /t give a single verbal 
ability score. Simil^ly," sbores on the fiound discrimination subtest 
and the sound-symbol/associat ion subtest /can be combined to give a 
single auditory score^. These combined Scores may serve to identify 
"those who may do well and those who maiy do poorly m the listening 
and speaking phases of language learn^'hg" and similarly, those who* 
may da well and those who may do poorly m the readin g and waiting 
phases of language learning. 'The validity of using stTCh, combi'fitid tj^iux-tie 

m all schools will be examined m the present study. ' ' 

I 

The ^' verbal intelligence' factor ij^defmed l^y Pimsleut^ appears to 
include both the 'grammatical sensitivity' and ' induct ij^ab-i lit y' 
factors identified- by Carroll and Sapon. Similarly, the auditory 
ability factor identified by Pimsleur and associates' appears to 
approximate the 'phonetic coding ability' factor identified by Carroll 
and Sapon. Carroll also underlines the role of motivation in foreign 
language achievement in his MODEL OF SCHOCTL LEARNING. Additionally the 
relatively low mtercorl^elations of the parts within *both the MLAT and 
the PLAB prdvide evidence that the abilities measured by each sulDtest 
are relatively independent. Thus, we may conclude that the 
investigations of Carroll and Sapon, and Pimsleur and associates 
have led to similar findings regarding the- nature of a student's 
potential achievement in fo^reign language study. 

LANGUAGE APTITUDE vs I.Q . ^ * 

<. 

The. research conducted by Carroll and Sapon as yell as that of Pimsleur 
and 'associate s have J-ed the researches tp conclude that 

^ ■ ' - \ 11 
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general intelligence or *I»Q«' may be use^d as a synonym for 
♦"language aptitude' nor is it the 'main associate of 'language aptitude' 



y Carroll stated, that : ' 



. yFacility in learning to speak and undevetand a FL is a 
^fairly specialized talent (or group of talents) - 
relatively independent of those traits ordinarily 
^^^J^cluded under intelligence* " ( Carroll ^ ^1983. ) 




^'/Carroll, however, has stated that the ' inductive ability factor' found 
through his factor-^anaiytic study of langiiage aptitude is the component 
of language aptitude which probably most associated with general 
intelligence, (-Carroll, 1973^ (Evidence from, the present study, 
does not support this assumption will be discussed under 'finding^ 

'According to Pimsleur's investigation on, Underachievement m PL 
learning, 

''There does exist a 'talent' for learning foreign 
languages - thai iSy a special factor beyond 
intelligence and industriousness which accounts ' 
for hoD well an individual succeeds in a language ^ 
course. ' Our evidence ^indicates this sifieetal factor 
^itory ability J which tr^y be ^defined as^he 

to deceive and process information throvtgh 
tr." (Pimsleury 1964 p. U^J ' 

The present research does not deny the exisXente of a general 
relationship between I.Q. and language aptiVude. ^ citing the above^, 
I aim to stress that research to the pre9?*it has found no peculiarly/ 
strong relationghip between I.Q. and one/s ab*ility to master a, foreign 
language - more so than in the case/of learning In other areas qf 
the curriculum. ^ // " 




foret 



I. Qy'or 

language success^ 
language success 
ool .courses . . . 




"Within very broad limits^ of course^ 
^ ^intelligence' is q, correlate/of 

but it is much less ^ related to foi 

than tt' is to many other types pf^e 

Most of , the oammoHly employ edymt^lligenc^^^tests measure 
a number of abilities simultaiiedusly - verbal ability ^ 
reasoning ability^ memory dbiZityj and others. , While, 
a few of th^se abilities mayj)e relevant to foreign 
language success^ most are not and their net effect is I 
to depress the' correlation of intelligence with foreign 
language success." 1 (Carroll and Sapon^ 1959 Manual p. 22.) 



It ie interesting to note that ^measures of numerical ability 
, comprise one-half of the' standard intelligence te^stsL 
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In ord^r to examine the relationship of I ..Q. and languag-e aptitude 
«within *he educational and social context of a particular school, 
th- present experimental study conparefe I .Q. with measures of^each 
v-dividual component of lan^-uagg aptitude as we^^l as with other 
•^riaclea considered to load heavily on I.Qv; such as motiv^tior^l 
3^,,.,a*i-/towani FL s/udy, school aspiration, and fa-ourite subjects 
in'scV.Dol. In this p^ticular school, I.Q. r^s lif.le relationship to' 
*h»"'otner variabiles ^.udifte, -, ,. 

PCTrZrriAL DA:iGER£ OF LA^JGUAGE APTIT'JDE TESTr.'G _ • 

Warning about tests -"'^ 

A-/.fonr. of student testing can ce a haza'rdous ***ivvty if the results 
a'r^ -ot ^nteroretei cautiously. It is well-known: that- judgements made 
3- -^-e'very best tests are fallible, and we must be careful to give 
*-st"'resalt3 no more significance than they deser/e . The careful 
-'ua-'^ca-ions of the authors of any well-constructed test are some- 
times i^-ored m the final" mterpre^tat ion of the test results by the 
• user. 

Ir*. Jea<:ing of -the PIMSLEUR MJJGUAGE APTITIJDE BATTERY, the author 
cau^a^s^. * • 

J'lt should be stressed. . .that scores for this Language Aptttude 
"est 'like the' results of any test, are merely data about 
\tudsnts... ^ test scores by themselves provide no clear-out 
solutions to educational problems, nor can thp^ be ea^ected to 
point in net^xmical fashion to appropriate .acUon to be taken by 
teachers or other school personnel." (Pimsleur, 1966b, Manual, 
* ' , " p.7. ) 

There is a danger 'that test scores may be treated as defirtitive 
statements Vhi6h may lea^^^to inflexible FL programs. 

^rroll similarly qualifies, the impj^cat ions -one may vamiy make. ^ 
about the ICDERH LANGUAGE APTITH|^TEST scores: ; \ 

"The'MLAT does not ^laim to say 'vhether an indivilbfal has a .-j' 
• 'language bl<?<^^or some inherited disposition or trai^ whtc^ , 
will prevent Ihim. from learning a foreign languagerrT^t va airrf iy 
a f^nec^ure' o^ the individual 's isreBerrtrytatua with respect to t^i^ . 
■ pki^i^lar •ability'..." (Ca^tl and Sdpon, 19S8, Haoyal, p. 20.) \ 

This iompos'ite of abilities known as 'language aptit^e' only partially 
a^^ts foV foreign language achievement. \ Another hazard of J^anguage 
aptTlude testing- is that partial information may be rtreated as a 
st-udiint's total potential for success. , V , 
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Supporting a self-fulling prophecy 

Possibly the greatest danger of language ap^ itudeAesting is thav - 
the, data obtained could b^ used to facilitate teaching of the rresp::it 
subject-centred goals rather than to facilitate learning, cf studen-^i 
centred goals set according to student needs and specific learning 
characteristics. What could'result by ranking ^ptal scores is the 
replacement of hierarchical 'ability' classifications Dased on 
"•Q« bjOiierarchical 'language aptitude' classifications based on - 
^ ;ie te?t results. Ranking students into three or four major categories 
ba^d on total test scores would assume that students are generally 

•po^', 'good', or 'superior' on all parts of th^ language aptiidde . 

, tesys, which may not be the case. ^ 

Hierarchical classifications may lead ta exclusion f>TOm PL study of a 
large number erf students (presumably thos^fho ranked^ m the bottom 
third) and/or discrimftiation against others m terms of goals set,^ 
method R)f mstraction, and practices m ^ding. As Pimsleur states; 

"ifc child should he barred from the' opportunity to etudy 
a foreign language.'' (Pimsleur^ 1966a.) 

Tkis implies that no child should be barred either implicitly by^ 
the setting of goals and standards inappropriate , to , him, ' nor explicitly 
on the basis of 'cutoff scores which tend to exclude the bottom 
thir^i or fourth of an average group. In an educational system 
built on the principle.^ of 'equality of education for all adolescents', 
It would appear that. 'cut-off&' -could apply only in the severest cages ' 
of language retardation where time mi^t-be more efficiently spent 
m remedial training in the native langiia^e. What should be barred 
according to such^ an educational philosophy are unrealistic 
expectations at both* ends of the achievement scale. 

"We have for eo ^ng used the normal curoe in grading etudente 
that we have come to believe in it. Our achievement meaeuree 
are deeigned to detect differencee among our learners ^ even if^ 
the differencee are trivial in teme of the Subject natter. ) - 

If are effective in ^our' instruction^ the distribution of 
achievement should be very different from the normal curve. In 
fact^ we may even insist that our^ educational efforts have been 
unsuccessful to the extent to which oui* distribution of 
acHtevement approximates thf normal distribution." (Bloom^ 1368^ 

p.2.)\ 
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If we us^ language aptitude test scores primarily for the purpose 'of - 
predicting the -overall achievfe^ent of an individual, relative to 
other individuals/ we may run-^he risk of again categorising students ' 
based on a generali)Z^ concept aiid' losing information regarding 
specific learning differences. It is this specific information which 
may help us to improve the effectiveness of instruction* for all students 
across the ability r^nge." .Using general classifications which lack • 
such diagnostic mfoiroation may insure a student's place m the 
'ability range' and support tKe self-fulfilling prophecy which 
encourages optimum achievement for some and discourages achievement 
for others. 

SPECIPie GOAUS OF PRESE3IT PROJECT - A STIMMABY 

The specific go^ls of this project are: 

l) to determine the distribution of language aptitude 
across the ability range m an entire Porm I of a 
particular high school m the Sydney area servihg a 
predominantly lower SES community. 

'2) to determine the manner m which individual scores 
on the subtest? cluster^ that is, 
i. to, determine whelJB^Pimsleur ' s suggestions, of 
combined verbal a^pEuditory scores validly, 
represents combinations made by students in' a given 
school, cuid - ' 

il. to determine whether students are generally 
consistent in> their pattern of scoring, being 
^ consistently poor, average, or superior on all 
* subtests, thereby reflecting the usefulness of 

classifying students in a particular school on the 
basis of total PLAB scores. 

3) to. systematise the pattern of individual student 

• Strengths and weaknesses in language aptitiade, with a^ 
vifew to; ; ' ' 

i. curriculian design* (say the instruction of units 
of woiic for specific purposes) 

ii. placement into qualitatively different Ft classes 
based on clustering of specific language aptitude 
abilities, 

4) to exaflfine the relationsliip in the school of I.Q,, 
previously measured, to eaph component of lax^guage 
aptitude and to examine the specific assumption that 
the subtest on 'language amalysis* thotagjit to invcdve 

. ^ inductive reasoning ability and grlumaticai* reasoning . 
ability is sore highly correlated with I«Q« than the 
other language aptitude variables, in.the school. 
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5) to examine' the mterre^lationship. m the school 

between the specific subtests of the 4>IAB with I.Q.t 
musical training, bilingualism/ desire to elect FL 
study in Fbrin II before school intervention and 
inot.ivational orientation of that decision, school 
'aspiration' and vpcational aspiration, in order to 
establish the relevance of aliplying generalized beliefs 
atnd general ability classifications to all school 
situations. „ * ^ ^ 

r ' ' 

DESIGN > ■ . * - 

On two successive days during the first term of the 1974 school year, 
the. Form I studeftts of a co-educa,tional high school in the outer 
suburbs of Sydney responded to a questionnaire prepared by the 
investigator .and the PIMSLEUR LANGyAGE APTITUDE BATTEftY. (PLAB.) 
Part 1 of the PLAB vAich requested ^grad;e-point-average» w^is excluded 
due to a lack of this information. The 160 students tested were 
Engaged m the first term of a course, entitled, »An introduction to 
■foreign language?* . • The same language ? teacher instructed all the 
lang^jage classes. » * 

The students ranged m I.Q. from 76 to 130+ with an average I^Q. 
equal to 100^ which indicated that the group w^a/representative of the 
^'population- m this regard. The, standard deviation was 4 points less 
than the normal S.D. of 15, which made tiie test/ group just slightly 
less heterogeneous m I.Q. thatn is the entire »bnn I population. 

On the first day of testing, the students completed a questionnaire 
requesting information as to their language spoken at home, previous 
second language training, musical train^j:^gagtq^de of school, 
favourite amd least favourite subjects in'H&pSlfcol, intention to elect 
F^j study for the ccMning year in Porm II and reasons for thi^ decision, 
favourite and least favourite components of tteir present PL 
instruction, interided len^fth of stay at school^ and vocational 
aspiration. . ^ . " 

The questionnaire also requested infonnation regarding the students' 
deaire -to' trdver abroad and their iippreesions of and experiences 
with people of different nationalities. (These finding? will be 
report edaepaiately and discussed at length m a forthcoming; ^paper. 

On the second day of testing, I5I st udent s in the^ test group respomi* 
to the'PIMSLEHR LAHGUAOE APTITUDE tiLTTTO, designed for use in Fbrmc. 
li^YI (pr gra^s 7-12.) Hine studtots of the total test group 
iiere absenfbn this day. Additionally one- blass of 28 students did 
not complete the last subtest oa sound-sjnfllbol aseociSttiott. Therefore. 
total PtAB scores and pattern^ of individual response on the n*AB 
were not calculated for thede ^28 students. Hdwever, theixr scores 
were included in all other calculations- . ' . 
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The data were interpreted by a variety of analyses Responses which 
Gould be categorised ordinally were assise?! niimerical values* 
Relationships between variables categorised ordinally were established 
by means of a^orrelation matrix* In the case of responses which ha^d no 
ordinal mea^iing, responses were ^ouped into non-ordinal categories • 
that were operationally defined* Cateogries of responses for each 

- variable were then cross-tabbed with ordinal and non-ordinal 
categories of responses on other mdividvial variables* A profile of 
responses for each student was established, and ^11 the variables were 
analysed by means of a cluster analysis to see which variables formed 

> major groupings or clusters, aAd how they divided into subgroups or 
smaller clusters* Additionally, individual ' patterns of student 
responses on the PLAB variables 3-6 were est&blished by arrar*giflg; each 
student ^s scores from best to worst on the subtests for vocabulary, ', 
language analysis, sound discrimination, and sound-symbql association. 
Comparability of these subtests which included unequal niambers of items 
and unequal weightings was established by ranking the scores on each 
subtest' and comparing the ranked scores for each. student * x 

\ 

FINLIM&S * ^ ^ . * 

The results of the study apply only- to the specific context ii^^^frtiieh - 
they were obtained and may not generalized to- other "schools or^ schools 
in general. The purpose of the study is to debilitate the usage of 
generalizations by investigating the particular characteristics of 
students m one particular school* An underlying principle supporting 
the study is that curriculum decisions should be as personal to We 
needs of individual students as is possible and that uniform, cent lial- 
ized decisions about FL learning are partly responsible for the > 
contemporary decline m student numbers. 

All ^data were collected at the Iseginning of terra I, prior to any 
form of implicit or explicit school intervention regarding vrtio ' 
should elect FL study in Pbfm II. The data only represents a -.^ 
student^s present status with regard to his school and vocational V*--. • 
aspirations and his intention to elect FL gtudy in Fbrra II. 

VAfllABLES SICWING LITTLE IMPORTANeE IN THIS SCHDOL " v ' ^ 

Sex 

In this particular study, sex was not related to any aspect of " 
language aptitude, nor to-any form of school or vocational aspiration.-^ 
The only difference, that did appear revealed an interesting 
juxtapoBiti^m of past findings (Kykes and King 1968*) There was \a slight 

2 1 am indebted to Mr. Peter Hall, Chief BBeearoh Officer, Centre for 
■^search in Learning and InetrucHon, N.S.W^ Department of Eduoatian» 
for tfce oor'^niter yrvyiwintung. * 



tendency for bo/s to, be more interested ia their presen* FL 
instruction than girls, although girls found present Fy study 
slightly less difficult than boys as compared to their other studies. 
Girls also tended to have more musical twining outside of school than 
boys. 



Musical training 



in order to determine whether musical training outside of school 
was related to ability to perform auditory tasks for this group of 
students, musical traiiling was included in the study . No relationship 
was observed between musical training and the subtest on sound 
discrimination, sound-symbol association, or any other variable in the 
study. This finding coincides with the recent findings of Jacobsen and 
Imhoof, 1974f who did not find any relationship between proficiency in, 
speaking and musical training m their test grptlp. Of couMe, in 
both instances, degree of musical training might not reflect musical 
ability. • 

f 

Bilingual ism * , ^ 

Unlike the findings of Jacobsen ^-nd Imhoof ^rtio found a positive 
relationship between proficiency in speaking and bilingualism 
Attained prior to l^e age of twelve, no relationship was observed 
m the present study between .bilingjus^isifi 'and any aspect of language 
aptitude tested. The bilingiials", .-however, did show a slight tendency 
to desire election of .FL in Fbm II moi^ than ttie monolinguals. 

Bilingual ism was not negatively related "^o I.Q. or any variable 
of the study. . In fact, there ^^^a slight tendency for" bilinguals to^ 



^lan on ^^yin g m school loiter xhan monoliiigual^ f^r l^is-^fro^ ^ 



students^ Bi\i1iguals in this school were children o*f mig^fants. 

Measures of I.Q. did not prove to be very- helpful for foreign langua^ 
planning in this school. There was no relationship obsea^visd between 
I.Q. and Piinsleur's ^nfeasure of interest . in learning a language or wi 
a student's expressed desire to elect FL sti^iy in Fbrm H. (it • 
must be stressed that thesjel responses were obtaiiaed prior to any form 
of school intervention that may occur at the actual point of 
choosin|fcelective subjects.) Similarly," I.Q. did not app^r to be 
related tb a stvident's expressed difficulty of present FL instruction 
as compared to his other subjects. A pia!rticularly interesting filing 
was the observed weak relationship between I.Q. and the PLAB subtest ' 
on language azialysis* which wa^ designed to predict for one's ability 
to handle the grammar of a language • In this study, Z^. was more 
weakly related to the subtest ^n 'language auialysis* than to amy of. 
the other PLAB subtests including vpcabidar^, sound discrimination, 
and soicnd-^syaibol Msociation. k 
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Difficulty 

The st^ents' expressed difficulty of the present FL instruction 
as compareci to their other school subjects did not show any 
relationship tQ' their expressed attitude toward election of FL study i 
m Fbrm II. Similarly, wl\en ^asked to explain the reason for their 
attitude, fewer students mentioried reasons of » difficulty or ease' than 
anything else mentioned. • " 

Contrary to what one mi^t expect if aaund discrimination were an 
important component of the present langua^^e instruction, the bottom 
third of students on the sound discrimination task based FL. elect ion/ 
. non-^lection Least 'of, all on difficulty. 

There was also no ^observed relationship between expressed difficulty 
and a student's I.Q. or his total PLAB score. The implication is 
that withm this particular test group, , generalised ability\in the form 
of I.Q. or language aptitude does not necessarily relate to the degree 
of dif ficuity, o^r ease a student encounteirs m his language study. 
Other factors m^^e learning environment itself, such as the planning 
of effective inst-ruct'lro^ m terms of'goals and methods appropriate to 
the students, may affect ^student experience more than his general 
ability. ^ ' ^ ' • ~ 



Utility 



When students were asked to explain why they would or would not 
like to elect FL study in Pom II, or what their decision would depend 
upon if they were undecided, very few students based their decisidn 
upon 'utilit;/' - e.g. degree of 'usefulness' of the subject for travel 
or vocation. Out of the four categories of responses expresBed, 
which included mterest/non-interest ; eitemal conditions; utility; 
and difficulty, only ^ out of l60 students mentioned reasons relating 
to 'utility'. In this school, lack of 'use' for a foreign langufiige 
does not appear to be the main cause fo.r lack^f desire to enrol in 

POITO II. - . / 



VARIABLES SHDWIHG SALIENT IMPORTANCE IN THIS SCBOOL 
The role' of iirt£rest 



The finding most relevant to planning optimal PL instruction in this" 
school is that interest was more strongly relate^ to a student's 
intention to elect PL study in Porm II than any other variable' in the 
ettidy^' 'including all the 'ability' variables. 
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In a technological society becoming i^gggksg^JjC^^^ pragmatic, it 
has often be^h claimed that schop-Jr-^^^es Inus^pbecome more practical 
and useful in orientation if they are to motivalte and attract 
students. Often the decline m FL study has bden attributed tcf lack 
of direct usefulness of the^ subject fn^j/nr^pf ^ jnal r'nrpnnpn, whil€ 
those who try to encourage PL enrolmenTsoftenjappeal to the u^^lneas 
of knowing another language for travel. This ilaim' does noj^pear 

relevant to this particular group of students. Observed ^ ..^^ 

this school suggest that these part iciflar, students are ra<3re 1 
'mtegratively' oriented toward PL study and m^aatfrequently choose 
against PL study when 'integrative^ mot ivat ionfe^^"Ti^t-satjjf ied. 



Por example, while explaining the reasons for tWi^attitude toward 
PL election, students attributed PL election or non-eleots^ny^ 
mterest/non-interest ^twice as often, as to anything el^ ti^£e^resBed . 
The same finding re-appears in the cross-break table betweenjisponses 
of 'what subject students like least* and 'PL election in Fbrm IV. 
For the few students who chose present PL instruction as the subject 
they liked least, lack of interest was expressed as the reason for non- 
election twice as often as any. other reason, such as difficulty or lack 
of use. . » 

The significance of ' interest » to PL planning m this school continually 
re-^ppears throu^out the correlation matrix, the cross-break tables, 
and the cluster analysis. The twenty-two variables cluster into two 
major groups. One group includes the basic »ability« variables as well 
,as what students like most and like leAst about PL s>tudy. The other 
group includes what we may call the » non-ability » variableV, The most 
important feature of the groups is. that Pimsleur^s interest item, thei 
investigator's comparative interest item, and. student reason^ for 
intention to elect or decline to elect FL study cluster together with 
the 'social' variables, such as school "aspirat ion, vocational 
aspiration, and bilingualism .as wey^ as comparative difficulty of- PL 
study, rather than with the-^bilit^^ varidftbles such as I*Q'«, the FLAB 
total, and.PLAB subtests. r'- j > f 

Hhen an analysis was made to determine the ^i^atipnship between 
academic interest, 'ability' - i.e. I,Q, and 'lan^juage aptitude' r 
and type of motivational orientation with respect to PL election, 
it was clear that all students across the ability and language 
aptitude range in this school were equally interested in PL study 
and equally diverse in their motivations for PL election or non- 
election in PB'rm II, prior to any school intervention at the actual 
time of PL electioli. This finding was obsea?ved through the division 
of scores on I.Q., the total PLAB^ and ^^ch of the language aptitude 
subtests into three groups (top third, middle third, and bottom third) 
which were then cross-tabbed individually with the following - 
variables: ' l) what students like most*about present PL study, 2) 
comparative interest of present PL study, 3) intention to elect 
PL study in Porm II, 4) reason for expressed attitude toward Fbrm II 
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election, 5) comparative difficulty of present FL ir^truction, • 
6) students' favourite subject m school, ?) students 0 .least 
favourite' subject m school, and 8) school aspiratipn* 

Results showed that those students m the top third on I.Q. or on any 
subtest were not more ' mtegrat ively oriented' than students in any 
other group, whicH reconfirmed the lack of correspondence ^^between 
'interest' m present PL study and 'linguastic ability' of- 'general 
ability' for this group of students* If anything, ' interest was more 
frequently the basis of PL election or non-election amon^ the middle 
and bottom groups. Fewer students m'the bottom third I.Q. group gav« 
'utilitarian' reasons than did those in either of the other, 3;.Q. groups. 

Similarly, v^en basis of FL election was cross-tabbed with 'faJvourite 
subject m school', 'utility' was the category least frequently^ 
expresseSvby tiose who preferred non-academic subjects. On t^e^ other 
hand, more^;^ents whose favourite subject was English expressed 
utilitarian reasons for FL election/non-election than reasons ih:any 
other category. The cross-tabulation between 'school aspiration' 
and 'interest m PL study' (prior to school intervention at the 
actuai time of election) again confirmed the lacj^ of association between 
'interest' and* any form of 'elitism'. 

Thus, we ma^ conclude from our findings that 'interesx in PL 
study' IS at least as important a factor, if not more so, ih tlie- case 
of the non-academical ly oriented^ average I,Q/;^^verage language 
aptitude, and non-university oriented student in this school as ^it is - 
with the academically eX}.te population. . ' ' 

What the findings consistently underline is probably something we 
have always known, thou^i pertiaps less frequently put into serious 
practice: above all, make FL study interesting to the students! In 
this school, interest is more important to PL election and to a student' 
perceived difficulty of the course than is I.Q. or any component, of ' 
language aptitude. 

What students like most about FL study 

Having obse'rved that '^interest' is the component of FL study most 
crucial to FL planning in this school, the findings which shed light 
ofi the specific nature of 'interest', are particularly 'valuable. What 
aspects of the present PL instruction we^ the students most interested 
in? What did. they like most and least about the present FL course? 

Overwhelmingly, Fbrnl I students in this school expressed 'speaking' 
as their Tavouxite aspect of the present .FL instruction. (The 
category'^ speaking' included 'saying words speaking' and 'speaking 
to- conmunicate with other people'.) 'Speaking*- was clearly favoured 
by the majority of all students^n this group, across the ability range 
notwithstanding differences in adademic orientation, school aspiration, 
vocational aspiration^ I.Q. and/or language aptit^ade^. • 
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This binding -was observed through a variety of cross-break tables. 

Speaking' was mentioned as the favourite aspect of PL instruction 
TV^'^LT anything else mentioned. (Fbr a description 

hini categories expressed, see Appendix, p. 42.)- On the other 

hand, speaking' v«s rarely mentioned as what students disliked most. 
Surarisingly, no one mentioned any aspect of 'reading' or 'vo-iting' 
as their favourite aspect of the course.^" 

Not only was 'speaking' favoured by the majority, but' at vas also 

n^tfntTn .r''^ "^r"?^^^ ^^^li^y ^°^P^ academically 

oriented than bythe lower ability groups. Pbr example, these who 

^UsT Thr^''^'/''': Woften those who disliked Maths and 

English. The majority of those stMents4 who disliked ndn^cademic 
subjects liked 'speaking' the most. On the other hand, the vast 
majority of the small group who disliked 'speaking' were in the bottom 
third group on 'language analysis'. Similarly, the bottom thini I.Q. 
group disliked 'speaking' more frequently than any other group. This 

d'f^^rr^°" .P^^""^ *° ^he small group of students who 

disliked 'speaking') was i^econfinned in student attitudes towak 
writing'. A surprisingly low number of students in the bottom thini 
of the sound discrimination group disliked 'writing' the most. 'lA 
contrast, mo£e students in the to£ third of 'sound discriminatroi.' 
disliked 'writing' than did students- in any other thini. 

Thus, the 'less able' studei^ts in this school from the point of-' 
view of lahguage analysis, sound discrimination, ■ and I.Q. clearly 
had less objection to written work than other groups. Therefore 
it would be folly to arbitrarily .agsign 'less able' 'students in -[his 
school to classes- which emphasized 'speaking' as it would to 
arbitrarily assign those of 'marked linguistic ability to classes ■ 
which emphasized 'writing'. The belief that -speaking- should be -the 
goal of FL ,study primarily for the lower ability, non-academically 
oriented groups is clearly irrelevant to language planning in this 
scnool. * 



3 To eneure that the oategoriee were not expr4eeed in direct 
proportion to the amount of alaee time devoted to each category, 
the teacher eetimate of time allocated to epedfic eTtHle was 
obtained.' According to the teacher, approximately equal amounte of ' 
close iime were dedicated to oral/aural .ekilla, reading/writing, 

and haokground/cultural etudiee. 

4 To determine the" probability of these relationahipe occurring 
by chance^ eapected frequencies fotjmters in etuh cell of the. 
cross breck tables were calculated on the basis of random placement. 
Only those relationships which diverged greatly from the 
expectancy are reported here. 



Due to the importance of student interest, and the expressed student 
interest in 'speaking', if might be well to emphasize 'speaking' as 
the principal goa}^ of all language classes m this school. Fbr the 
small -group wiii>x.difSliked speaking and appeared less able m terms of 
language analysis, sound discrimination, and I.Q., it would be necessary 
to allow ample opportunity to process information by other means m 
addition to aurally -'^.g. slI^ov internalization of the rules 
necessary for 'speaking^ through, written practice. This group of 
students might also develop, a written project relating to the themes^ 
being conveyed through tire spoken word which could account for a sizable 
portion of their class work. 

This type of ' individual isat ion' which should be based on student 
needs accords with the other mam finding re^rding the nature of 
student interests and. dislikes,. In this school the most frequently 
expressed dislikes wivolved what may be texmed' course-pupil' 
interaction - i.e. how the-^coiirse appeared to them, such as interesting^ 
boring, useful, useless. The nymbers m- the latter category were too 
small to be meaningfully subdivided further.' What is sighificanfr 
IS that the main dislikes involved the relationship of the .course to 
the pupil, which underlines the need for mdividualisation of PL 
study in this school. 16 adapt to specific learner needs and interests. 
And for'this group of students, the principal interest with l?espect 
to FL study. is learning to speak the language. 

Soiind-Symbol Association 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

The PLAB variable which appeared' most significant to PL planning in 
this school was^sound^symbol association (SSA). This subtest was 
designed to 'measure a student's ability to associate a Sound with itS. 
corresponding written symbol. 

In this group,'. the subtest on sound-symbol association^acpounted for 
more'of the variajice of the PLAB total than any other subtest. This, 
finding coincides with .-fche results obtained from, administering the 
PLAB to a large' sample of 7th grade students in the U.S, However, 
to a large extent this feature- was built intp the test itself by virtue 
of the heavy weighting given SSA. If the PLAB has predictive value- for 
' success in PL classes, and scores on sound-feymboi aseociation account - 
-for more of the total than any other subtest, then we may assume that 
predictioa of success in FL classes is. toggt related to J:his variable. 
In Australia this .will apply onl.y if we assume that our definition 
and measurements of success are similar to those by which the PLAB 
was validated in the U.S. ^ (See Appendix, p, 46 for intercorrelation of 
the parts.) ' ' ^ ' 

What .is particularly relevant to language planning in the school 
studied is the relationship of 'sound^symbdl/ftSsoQiatlon' scores 
to the other -variable's in the study. Not. only was' the SSA score 
related' to the subtest on vocabulary, souiid d i so rim i nation, and the 
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PLAB tqtal, but it was also related to a student's least favourijt^- 
subject in school and his expressed difficulty of the present 5^ 
instiniction as compared^o his other school subjects, Scores/^bn 
SSA also had a strong^ relationship to I.Q. -than did 4ny ojmer ; 
variable in the sj;^d^y. (As mejationed previously, Uanjgu^^ analysis' 
was less related .to I .Q, than any other subtest. .In mpt, unlirkC the . 
findings obtained from t^e U.S^, sample Af 1,201 7th grade students, 
'language analysis' was the only subtest which was not related to - 
•sound-symbol association'.' . 

If student difficulty of the present PL instruction' as well as 
potential success in FL classes is strongly rel^^ted to scores- oji SSA 
ip this school,/ then this m^o'rm^tion can/be put to .diagnostic . ^ 

use by giving students special training in this area. Lack of ability. . 
to associate an oral^' sound with its corresponding written syinbol^r&p 
also a 'particular problem m this school as shown in t^e studejit"^^ 
questionnaires. Therefore, improveitient of this skill may r^o^ oiil^'help" 
a student's achievement m FL study, but might also imprpv^^ his native 
language expression, which'also calls heavil/ upon this skill. ^Such 
remedial treatment of specific psycholinguist io iSkills in the foreign 
language classrooin mi^ht finally help fulfil the claim that^^PL study can 
increase one's native language proficiend^r. ' 

Thus, the firidings of the study again underline the need for » 
individualization of PL instruction ih- this school and indicate 'an 
important component of the individualization that needed. 

How ^.mpQrtani is overall ability? . _ 



Prior to implici^and explicit school, intervention at the actual^ 
time of electing subjects, 'ability' in terms, of I.^^ and/or language 
aptitude was , not observed to be related to l) a ^indent's liking of 
Certain subjects - i.e. his academic drientatioi;^ 2) his school . 
aspiration 6r 3) his interest in PL «tudy,fQi^ the Jbrm I 8|,t\adents in 
this particular school. , \ 



What emerges throu0i a , series of croas-bredk tables is that •abili 
does not jalways coincide with academic orientation and scho<^ f 
aspiration. Ibl* examplei over half the students who disliked English 
most were In the top third I. Q. group. 

Similarly,* -those who scared higher on the 'language analysis' 
subtest tended to choose academic subjects as their favourite 
subjects less o^en than the reverse. Hiere was also^a tendency 
for students who scored hi^ie-r on the 'sound-symbol association* 
subtest to choose academic subjects as the ones they disliked most. 
The same pattern emerged in the relationship between scores on '^ound 
discrimination' ^nd' school aspiration* 2 there was a sli^^t J;en(iency 
fdV those who scored hi^er, on this Sttbtf st \o have a lowe'r school 
.aspiration. 
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J^'hough ^he correlations obtained are weak, the pattern gains 
strength by being reconfirmed through^the correlations of severa 
different pairs of variables. 

If sound-symbol mssociation and sound discrimination are the factors 
which contribute to FL «*fcccess, as Pimsleur states, then the irwerse 
relationships between those wfao do^^ well on these subtests and those 
who like academic sutjec^is or those who plan, to stay at school/ longer, 
are very signifaciant to PL education \n this school. Equally/* \^ ^ 
significant is th^ lack of 3»y observed positive relationship between 
'ability-^ and »intereBt'-» in electing PL prior to schoal intervention, 
discussed earlier- ^'^TbmSf^vaM also no evidence observelft to, irnply tha^t^ 
in the school *speaking» would be a jpore valid goal of FL study^ for 
the less able' in terms of I.Q. langiaage aptitude, / 



What^hese findings impl/ is that in this school a lot of /potential 
may be lost. That is, some children who could succeed in PL clashes 
are not interested, anc^ some stude'nts who have the 'abi^t;^', for/ 
'academic' wofk do' not like d,nd probably will not choose 'acadefmic' 
subjects for one reason or another. Pertxapa our previous ambiAiity as 
to the meaning of- 'linguistic ability' has contributed/ tb the /failure 
of recognising and encouraging a large portion of stxalents who are' in 
fact quite ' l>:tiguistically able' to take PL study, /t seems^ that 
stucj^ents ve^;^ able in some areas may not ^perceive of themselves as 
such and may fend to l^ave school early due to lack/of congruence 
between scho:)l goals and their particular areas of/' ability' 



Implicj:t messages, related to social variables 



A very interesting pattern emerged regarding vdmt we shall call 'social' 
variables. These variables include school aspjlration, vocational 
aspiration, academic orienta^tioil (based on favourite and least favourite 
subjects), sex ,and bilingualism. 

The ♦social' variables appeared to i^nterac/ more with student experience, 
regarding PL study ^than^ did any of the »a|ality' variables, including 
'I.Q., the PLAB subtests, and the PIAB total. Consequently, the effect 
of these 'social* variables on school* braaviour could be of utmost 
importance to the planning of foreign language study. 

In Vhe first instance, it was mWtioiffed t}mt interest^ in FL study, 
as measured by the PLAB and the invystigator^s cc»nparative interest 
item, clustered together with the yociaV ^riatleS rather than with 
any of the 'ability* variables, in fact, one of the highest, oorrelationfl^; 
obtained in the study was between school aspiration arid;';,. interest in 
learning a foreign language, as/measured by the"PLAB» r 

Vocational aspiration was positively related ToyeicLiiOjLi uf 11 -u. 
in Form 11 and to academic orientation • Academic/orientatian ifas 
aleo -positively related to sex, (There was a »li|^t' tendency -for girla 
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to prefer aca^lemic subjects ^b-^ 
bo ^s . ) 



non-academic subjects more than 



The consistent lack of positive relationship between any of the »iocial 
variables "and Sny 'ability' variables^,, and the contrastingly con/istent 
positive inter-relationships between diff iculty^of FL study wit^ ^he 
'social' variables form a consistent pattern. It may be inferred that 
i;n founded -and, arbitrary 'ability' expectations are imposed upon'' the PL 
curriculum arid upon students of certain 'social' characteristic's at the 
actual timfe for Form II election of P^^iiidy. • Perhaps there ^s an 
implicit mess'age conveyed that FL stu^TsVe levant primarily to those 
who are 'academjecally oriented', who intfejcon^*^ing-i:o HSC and 
who aspire toWjrd vocations involving tejrtiqfry training. ^ Ad a result., 
enrolment m study tends to .parallel th«*expectations Wt, and^ goals 
of mstructipip ^nd evaluation reinforce them, ^^(See RobinSqn, 197S.) 

• ' ' * . ■* ' ' t 

Awareness af the km^s of factors thg^t may .^ffecV^L cur?^iculum^ FL 
enrolments, ai|d student FL experienc'e may heJ|i,1;o strengthen our efforts 
'toward prov:^^in5 fequal opportujiity of PL study for the tfiaj^r^y, 

INDIVIDMl PATOEfarS ©P STUBEMT. RESPONSE ON THE PLAB 

Ftdm the study' Q.f individual patterns of student response^^n the PLAB^ 
thisre is stron^^ evidence ^against rejecting or even 'cla^fying students 
in this schq)2d" oa the- bag is of generalized scores sttd^* as I,Q, or th^ 
tptal PLAB^' ^ere*is also strong evidence a^aiji^x classif^?„-^™t..^;i^nts 
on the \)af&iH^oi% combirii^d /ve'rbal score' aniKa combined -'auditory * ^ 
score' • ^•^'^ ' ' / ' . 



Are students 




ponsiffTently either 'j^r'-, 'avemge'^ ip.r 'above average '? 




Re ferrin^;^^^- language studjB^it^as 'poQi^, 'average', or 'above average' 
xs a common p:TftOt ice . l.Q, scqres and* total la%uage aptitude scares, 
divided into ;;hree major groups j^n the l)asis of ' ranked Scores!, 3ite 
often used tb\clas&ify stud^ents as ,' pbbr' 'average' , ar 'above* 
averajge' Su(jh^lassifications pf student ^Imply^ a consistency of \ 
Student behaY;^ur or potential behaviouf, i^itf respect to la^gu^e ' 
fns\'^c^^^ aphievement^of the specif la classroc«n.^oai:8 

The patilernsj^jf tJie^e students reveal that students are not'-tjonsis- 
tetttl/' above ^iva'rage', 'average' or 'below average' in language ■ 
potential, jbfrthe ternfs %re to ^i^elate *to an individual's sfcctual - 
language ^t|We abilities, :rather than, solely- to his "'overall'' place 
^n a gr9Up, j^ich -could jusV as well be measured by Ipd I,Q, 

Analysis of the discrepancy between each student '^s scores on the ^ 
individual subtests showed^ that a given student's score on at least 
<^ne subtest wae a minimum bf three timeis greater or less than his 
Iscore on.another subtejrt* in 62' out of "the 123 patterns .analysed. 5 

S Si4bte8t Qo&peBj^i^ etandardized so tha^ aubteete^^ntcdning ' ' 
• different nw^ere of item' md meqiial l^ightit^*^ ^ - 



Frequently, the four variaoles clustered into two pairs which were 
equally discl^epant. 

■Bo 'verbal clus'ters' and '^auditory clusters' dccur naturally ? 

# 

The way m w^ich the fo^^ subtests clustered into pairs is, particularly 
^interesting, Pimsleur (1966b) has suggested that vocabulary^ and 
*lang^jage 'analysis scores be combined intt> a^'verbal score'to predict 
how well a student will do :^n"the, written aspects of the language 
prograr¥ne. Similarly, Ke has Suggested that sound discrimination and 
.^ound^symbol association sc^^jres be combined' into an 'auditory score' 
^'^ to predict hoW well a student* will do m the 'oral /aural components 
of the course. 'Hiese combined scores' are 'also supposed tb suggest the 
ai?aa(s) of study that . will, need s^eaial'-attention, 

^. The assumption underlying the suggestioii of combined vei*bal and auditory 
^A^rsc^^p&e^^.'thai ^ ^iveri/st aptit*ude abilities, as 

- measiuredS "by^.the fo-or suS^esta, will ci(ister naturally 'into two pairs, 
one mclWj^ the subtests on vocabu^ry and Idnguag^ analy$rs, and 
the other includiTig the subtests .01/ ^ound discrimination and sound- 
symbol association:.. The suggestion implies that a stttdentis abilities 
will be Relatively con«,istent within each-p^ir. ' ^ 

^ * " " 

An "analysis of each student'?, pattern of response oh the PLAS was 

undertaken to establish the w^^y in which subtests cliiistered for each 

individual, and to determine each student's best and worst scores. In 

this school, the 'verbal p^ir' and the 'auditoiy pair' did not occur 

more -frequently than several other pairs of variables,, Fbr^exaunple, 

the pair including '•^language analysis and auditory discrimination'' 

(variables 4-5) and the pair including 'vocabulary and sound-symbol 

association'^ (variables 3-6) clustered "together as a student's best 

pair of Scores approximately as frequently as the assumed 'verbal 

» scored variables 3-4) and the 'auditory score' (variables >-6). 

# 'Frequently, thfere were large discrep^cies within pairs, ^Jid extent 
' ' of ability m pne component .did not parallel extent of ability in ;the 
other. Fbr eiapiple, 'soiihd discrimination' was *m ore •frequently a 
strident 's best score than any other PLAB variabl^^. (See. Appendix, 
p. 34, for diagraaSLof individual score patterns.). Conversely 'sound- 
' symbol association^, (the other component oT Pimsleur' s. 'auditory score') 
was more frequently a stiident's worst score th?tn any other FLAB 
j^ins^le. (The^flatter confirms the Kirfcicular problem t)f SSA observed 
iiiJ:hi6 school and discussed pr€?vi<ii*W\) . ^^^^V.- * • 

jlierefot^, the evidence does not support relevant usa^^e of the 
. combing ' verbal- ^core' anfl 'auditor:y ^orA' if^actual student 
' , behaviour, or pot ehlial, student ^eha^i^Tiir isvsupposed to b6 .reflected 
by them or. modifie^r jisih|f the InforwatioA ^med by them. S;ucb 
mfonoation aay iieff^e misleading juther thAn t^elpfu^. An ektremely 
_jow score in one component -would jiaturally depress Ihe combined score, 
a ^Ven if the student's score ^ quite aVerageVor even above average 



the other component of 



scores, like I.Q. score 
specific l^aAing 




he pombination. Similarly, the total PLAfc 

te of little use because infomation a^* to' 
stics^ IS lost, ' ^^^^^ 

In order to use predictrjf/ measures for improving, instruct ioi\ and hence 
facilitating learmng a given group of students, knowledge. of * 
their specific areai^f streng1;h's and weaknesses ajre the most .rele^vant . 



Implications for one sTiaient 

t * 

To sum up the implications of th^ aforementioned findings, lej; us ' 
» see how they may affect one st>ident in this school. A typipal examplj 
IS 1^e student who was ranked 109th (out of 123) iri part 4, laMuage 
analysis, ' and 91st in part 6, sound-symbol association, (it^ sEould be 
noted that these are the two parts which Were more ofteh .the most ' 
difficult for the majority of students in this scffbol.) On the other 
hand, this same student was rauiked only 42nd in part 3, vocabulary, 
and 23rd in part 5, souM discrimination. (The latter was more 
often the best score for these students.) In terms of his total PLAB 
score, this^ student was ranked 52nd, clearly in the bottom^ half of 
his group. ' , , 

Placement by previous procedxires using the combine^ 'verbkl score*, the 
combined 'auditory score'/ o'r the PLAB total, would either exclude this 
student from language study or designate him^as 'poor' or 'beloir 
average', at best. ' ' ' 

«• ' - ^ 

This student could repre^ej^t the tragedy of misusing modem* test ing 
techniques and caution^Mia against over-zeal|us behaviour ^n l) distort- 
ing the meaning of "Eestj scores and 2) using information ga^ied to, 
classify/ students for tne convenience of pre-set cxirriculum rather than 
to modify instruction for helping the student tb learn* 

Because he has at head start in two importa^Jb factors in. language 
learning, which posed considerable difficulty to kis peers, this sttdent 
mi^t b^ve the chance. to be special in certain aspects of the course. 



One out of jevery twq stiidents had this pattern. This is too freqni^nt 
to be dismissed when we are considering who is a 'poor' student, 
who 'i9 and »Ao is •aljove avBtage* or of •marked linguistfb. 
ability* ,' and "too serious to l;>e ignored lAen w6 are planning foreign 
language*' instruction. . 



OVERALL, mPLICATIOHS JDR FL^PIAHNIUB IN THIS SCBDOL 

In kee^tng ^witt our thnie of individuali«ation, ^any 'information ydxi^ 
fom generalisations about oertaii^ groups of ' students needs to be 
regarded cautipuBljr atnd coftsideyed only as an initial point of 
departure to identify the m^jor typ#s of instruction thi^t 'will be* 
mos< efficient in accounting for predoninant kinds ordiffereiicea IP 
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toreign language learners/ Once" instruct ion has begun,- different ' 
^ " -needs will arise, and the type of instruction within a gi^ven glass 
should adapt accordingly, J * 

General^ trends in the school ' ' 

In this school^.ilj^p^!fi?l^ority of Iform I students were clearly interested 
m learning to speejc the lei)guage. Due to the prime importance of 
^ «interes1;» to. other school behaviours, .it would appear that the 
•most effective vehicle for receiving and relaying cross-cultural 
4 ,* mfoxsnation^ Kould generally be throiagh the. spoken lan^ua^. This ilt , 
of course a generalization w|iich applies only to. this particulai' spt>^^? 
• of student^ at this partlctilar point m time. As learning progresses, 
^ •optimal* instruction vill vary, " *^ • 

The hi^ inci^dence of greatpr performance on 'sound discrimipation* ^ 
than any other PLAB stibtest suggests an initial aural/oral approach. 
The students* fascination with hearing new sounds and saying* new 
vjords, as well as their .interest and attentive efforts in the training 
session to distinguish sounds; point to certain types of classroom- , 
activities through which the mechanics <Sf the language itight be 
, acquired most efficiently for the majority ^f .students, at least 
initial ly» 

The hij^er incidence of poorer performance on 'sound-symbol association 
than on any other FLAB subtest sug^sts si>ecial training activities 
aimed specifically at associating sounds with their .written symbols. ^ 
For this particular group of students, associating the sounds of 
Qaglish with their written symbols mi^t be the'* most appropriate paint 
of departure. Alternatively, the internati^onal symbols now commonly 
' used in ^^onetics mi^t be a us^fiil beginning ppint in the^ FL class- 
room/ 'mese students might improve thid particular psychblinguistic 
ability withbut ext^i*eme interference from" previous associations^ 
incori*ectly TodbedrThe international phonetA system could then be 
: used in represent .^jig the sounds in many of the languages to be learned 
subsequently, Incttding Biglish. / . - 

Major groups within this^ school 

While it has been sug^sted thai the overall approach to tL study ^or ^ 
the majority of students in thim achool might be leafning^to speckk* 
^ . the l a n g u age throu^ a "basicaJLly 'aural/qJuX ay;ip^jJ)ach,'^stTia:5totll*'c6uld * 
grouped a^ccordiog to thei^ individual pattemiB of aVility to allow 
.Hot only for special treatment of ispecific areas of potential studeiii 
weakness, but equally importantly > for opportunity to excel in specific 
* ' areas pf potential sttident strengthd. 

. v«Ha» DOBS FVRSIGg LABGUACt BtWiG tt TBE- CURmbvLOit, G.L. 

Ildbin^on^n.S.V. Dn€. of Bduoaticn, 1974, ewmimm goaU of- 
forei^ language stu^y w^^n tiie gmmral ourrieulm. 



Based on the pattern of scores, of these individiial students, four 
or five major PL classes fnight be devised • Ekch student could be 
placed into a class of instruction ^^cording to his two best scores 
as compared to his other scores, rather than as compared to .the scores 
of others m the grbuj>* Such placement would be designed to e^cit 
maximum 'individual petformance. jjather than to establish hierarchical 
groups of instruction.' 

There were five dominant pairs of best scores ambng these particular 
^lidents, » 



Dominant p^>rs 
vocabulary and L 



analysis 



sournd ^isarjjuinairion and' 
s-ound-symbol association 

vocabulary and 
.jSG^d-rSymbol association 

~^taKiguage analysis* and 
sound dtsoiamination 

vocabulary and 
sound- discrimination 



Without ties 



21 student 8<^ 



19 students 



17 students 



13 students 



With ties 



36 students 



29 studenta 



23 st.udents 



31 students 



28 students 



12 students 

Eighty-four out of 123 ^udent»-fit directly into one of these patterns. 
With \he exception of 8 stiidearbd^-i^^ose best pair of scores was 
•language analysis anc^^;^«4jnd-eyfcbQl association* , the remaining 2l 
students tied for ' seconiK^^Bt»scol^ %at is, 21 students could be 
^ placed in at least two of the fi>fe--g5ou]^ idiiqh would e<nially suit their 
patt^ of needs. The incidence of ^^ti^&t^j^ facilitate the 
administrative aspect of allocatihgeiifllarma^^ students to 
each^ class. ^"^^^ — -"^^ 

The designation of what a student does bes^^^so gives infoznation 
about his areas of greater weakness. The large discrepancy observed 
between a student 's best pair of scores amd worst pair gives fur^beir 
-^^strength .to th6 diagnostic value of this infonnation. ' * 

The envisaged form of placement would not pS^)mote^ *ionogenei>M^ab3jity 
groupings' in the traditional sense. For example, two students mij^t 
be placed , in the same class, because each ipdivi^ually scored better 
on y Language tfhal;)r8i8' aiid ' spund-symbol as&ociaiion' than on the 
remaining subtests. However, this does not mean that both students, 
would have approximately the same level of individual skills as the 
other. Conceivably, each ^tudent could vary markedly in the pyesent 
level of these abilitiee, \ 
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^^" ^ample of placement 
Class L 



ERIC 



Special treatment: lan^ruage analysis and 

sound discrimination 

Opportunity to excel: vocabulary and ^ . . , 

sounds-symbol association 

Typical participants: Student A - 'poor* in language analysis and* 

sound discrimination (i.e. bottom 
-third) • • ^ . ' 

'average' in vocabulary and sound-^ 
symbol association (i^e.- middle' third) 

Student B - 'just belov average'* in langu^tge 

=^ analysis And souna discrimination (i.e. 
bordef- -between, bottom third and 
middle third) ^ 



'well above average' in vocabulary 
- * and sound-symbol association ^ 

According to such a program, each student could participate^ in..a class 
which identified his particular areas of greater ability and his 
particular areas of lesser ability. Such a programme could facilitate 
efficient planning of instruction aimed at encouraging optimal ' 
achievement for each individual i according to his own potential?, 
irregardless of his position in the gerieral* ability range. A distinot 
advantage would be the possibility of evaluartihg achievement in teims 
of an individual 's^j ogre s s ^ ^ t^r iihajSLbein g forever ^dpomed to the 
— ieveilof^achievement at^jchi^h he was cla^ssified prior to instruction 
in the languag6~b? 

Awareness of his potential to do well in a given area may encoiupage 
the vStudent toward greater achievement if he has the opportunity to 
develop and utilize these abilities. , The ezperieiice of success may 
^tncrease^^the student's perserverancf^ to i^$^(nre-i^8 weaker skills and 
set a hi^er^^Btaijdard of overall perfoimance. 




TO LEARN 



Unfortunately, dometimes a^chUd^does not have the opportunity he re- 
quires to adequately learn the tas^^^Betfor learning. F^pequently, the 
task set is ispossible to achi6V»^withintbe*4i^ limita set. Otj^^r-^ 
tiines, the taflk may not be of any motivational vattre-^to^he, learner. 
Still, other times, the child may tibt be exposed ^he task ai^ all. 

^0 are waattng potential talente by failing to give eom 
children an opportunity for tptimm develppment* ^ 

(Coiluti$ and CoIU^b^ 1973, p^l9.} - 
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A Model of School Learning 

In oraer to .provide an opportunity fbr optimum development, a variety 
of factcftrs cotl^ withm the individual and within the external learning 
environment need to be take'n * into; consideration, Carroll (I963) 
de.veloped a conceptual model for learning school tasks which -includes 
five elements, three of whidh are personal characteristics of the 
individual, and two of which are characteristics of the external 
conditions'. 



'"Factors in the individual are (1) aptitude - .the mount of time 
needed to learn thk task vender optimal instructional conditions , 
(2) ability to understand instruction^ and (3) perseverance - 
the amount of time the teamer is willing to engage actively in 
learning. Factors in external' conditions are (4) opportunity 
tirre allowed for learning^ and (S) 'quality of instruction - a 
measure of the . degree to which instruction is presented so that 
it will not require additional time for mastery beyond that 
required in view of aptitude/'' (Carroll^ 1963, p, 729,) 

The exact extent to which Tactors m the individual may be modified " 
is not known. Conceivably, the nature of on^s previous 'language 
learning experi'ence mi^t encourage or inhibit motivation to learn a 
subsequent language. 'Carroll suggests that previous language 
training mi^t %iell Effect a learner* s ability to understand 
instruction, .Age may also be an .importaht factor, Whil^ it is 
believed that an individual's aptitude may not increase with age 
relative to the grou^, an individual's potential for mastery may 
increase with age m absolute terms,' based on the evidence that raw ' 
scores on language aptitude biatteries 'd£ inci»ease with age. The latter, 
suggests that the optimum point for commencing second language 
instruction will vary with the individual. Specialized training may 
also affect language aptitude abilities. Further research is 
needed to investigate ways in which fact^ors within the individual may 
be modified. . * ,^ ^ 

For the present, the factors^which-are defrned in terms of *time* a^d 
'/Juality of instruction' appear to be the most OLmportant •in the * ♦ 
immediate, plannihgof PL progranines because they are^ quite amenable to- 
change. These factors. which include the factors in external conditions 
a& well as the individual characteristic of- perseverance interact 
with each other. Ftor example, the poorer the quality of instruction, 
the more time that will be needed for mastery. 



Uie results of several experimental courses vdiich the present invest*- 
igator conducted m Hawaii and Japan support Carroll's model. Qhe 
experiments involved teaching Spanish to American university students 
and teaching English to Japanese adult students The time needed 

IT-ma^ste^yot specific lexical, phonological, and syntactic items, 
whi^lr<^g«jli0r defin^ a level of fluency, was inversely related to 
mot i vat ionV ^e^ype of motivation stimulated was integrative 
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in orientation. It was operationally defined m terms of personal 
involvement with the semantic content of the subject* (Most 
• frequently, 'personal mvoLvemenx* was expressed m the form 
of 'emotional involvement ) ^By increasing motivation, the time 
-necessary for instruction andlnaatery of the- lexical, phonological, and 
syntactic components evaluated was sizably decreased, while motivation 
for G^t inued -^lea'i'ning increased. 

J^imal quality af instruction would requil^e organization and 
presentation of the task "m such a way that the learner can' learn it 
as rapidly and as efficiently as possible", (ibid.) The latter implies 
organization of instruction according to the spepific need§ and 
characteristics of a given -learner or group of learners. 

'^.JJ^ the students are normally distributed with j^speot to 
aptiUide, but the kind and quality of insj^ruotion and the amount 
of time available for learning are imde appropriate to the 
characteristics and needs of each student^ the majority of students 
may be expected to achieve mastery of the subject. And, the " 
relationship between aptitude and achievement' should approach zero. 

(Bloom^ 1968.) ' 

This notion of school learning based on individual differences 
implies' an alternative to the notion of a uniform c\irriculum which 
ev'erypne must* complete within a uniform pericwi of tim$. If 
students of varying characteristics are to- master a core of similar 
concepts, teaching method as well as specific points of teaching 
emphasis would have to vary. ThiS model of school learning also 
implies that some students may benefit more from FL study by 
commencing at different points in time, as mentioned previously.- 

While the task of teaching according to siuch a V:ariety of learner 
characteristics may be difficult, the- complexity of the task -should 
not- stimulate pessimism based on what we can not do in planning the' 
perfect instruction for our students. CarTOll Certainly does not 
expect the numerator and denominator of his formula- for learning to 
converge: 

. learning = amount of time spent 

amount of time' needed (CarTOll^ 19^3.) 

Nor could we expect every incidence of underachievement to be 
correctable within the practical limits'of school learning. .We should 
be optimistic for having Identified means to approach optimal 
instruction. Our' approach may include varying the definition or level 
of goal achievement, increasing the tim of instruction, vaiying^ the 
commencing point of instruction and modifying the nature of 
instruction according t6 individual and grOup characteristics. . - 

Our optajnism needs to be accompanied by a policy which' upholds the 
principle of equality of educational opportimity. Ad Bloom has stated,, 
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"Individual rdifferencee in leamera is a fact that can he 
demonstrated in many ways. That our students vary in may ways can 
never be' forgotten. That these variations must be reflected 
in learning standards and achievement crriteria is more a 

. reflection of our policies and practices rather than the 
necessities of the case. " 

(Bloom, 1968.) 

I^&alit^^of educational opportunity ; 

It has been suggested that ecfuality of educational opportunity does not 
exist m Australia because we are not 'really committed to the principle. 
('Schoenheimer, 1^71 •) 
• 

"We hold certain attitudes and beliefs so strongly that when they 
conflict wiih our present weak and limited degree of conmitment to 
equality, the stronger forces win out.'' (Sohoenheimer, 1971.) 

A confusion as to what 'equality of educational opportunity' implies 
has further hampered fulfilment of the goal. Does 'equal opportunity' 
imply the 'same educational treatment to all' or does 'eqiaai 
ppportunity' imply ' variation of educational treatment'? (Prancis, 131Z) 

Do we 'mean ' equal educational input 'J or ' e qual student output' ? Clearly, 
'same ov like' treatment will favour some and prejudice others, 
depending upfon thfe nature of the treatment ^nd the ^ individual's 
congruence with-it. 

Any education which is dedicated to 'ecpiaj. student opportunity to 
learn' must be concerned with developing different programs of varied 
inputs , but of equal 'status', that will ai^ow for the maximum output 
of each student\ This approach .to achieving eqpiality of educational 
outcomes and hence, opportunity, refers to the principle of 
'equifinality' - i.e. the principle , that unequal inputs may lead l^o 
equivalent outputs. ^ - 

Collins and Collins have suggestedjhat^thr attitudes of teachers €tnd 
educational administrators must Be made 'more sympathetic to the 
principle of equality of educational opportunity before the sfiecific 
classroom measures needed can be realized. Such changes' can only take 
place 'throu^ policy changes, syllabus ^£Uid examination changes, and 
educational progrannes.forteachers, ioth pre-seryice -and in-service^ 

"Only through suck ct^anges ik policy, provisions and practicdt will 
Australian education bi able to refute the current claim that , 
it is elitist in nature." (Collins and Collins, 1973, p^220.) 



CONdLUSIOK 

The first step toward removing elitism from foreign language 
•instruction in New South Wales and the first step, toward encoura^^^^^ 
foreign language enrolment across the state-wide ability range 
entails a philosophical as well as a pedagogical commitment. One must 
be committed to the principle of equal opportunity and hold the 
positive belief .that each student is of equal worth, each student is 
linguistically able, and each studeQt will benefit equally from FL 
^tudy, although the type of instruction and benefit derived will- vary 
with the individual. C^ ~n\ 

Just as the set of expectations discussed eartnfr creates a detrimental 
self-fulling prophecy which insures student underachievement , ba§ed on 
the initial expectation that a large number of students are not 
•linguistically able', so may it ■ operate to the reverse'^ By a 
commitment to the principle that all students c^ learn and will succeed 
^als set, standards to be attained, methods of instruction and 
methods of evaluation may be detennined in such a way as to create 
a self-furlfilling prophecy so that each student's optimal achievement 
^rather than his underachievement is insured. 
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STUDEMT PPOFILE OF kA!4KED SCORES* 



vocabulary 

3 

2 
2 

, 2 
5 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

2U 
2H 
2^ 
2^ 
2U 
U2 

H2 
42 

U.2 
42 

59 
. 59 - 

59 

59 

59 

59 ^ 

59 

72 

73: 

83 
^83 
; 83 

83 

96 

96 

96 

96 

96 

96 
108 
108 
10« 
108 
108 
.101' 
121 
123 
5 
S 

11 

; • 11 
11 • 

2H 



language 
analysis 

3 

3 
36 
77 

3 
13 
36 . 
58 
109 
109 
13 
36 
77 
77 
77 
96 
13 
36 
36 
77 

96 • 
117 

36 

36 

3% 

58 

77 
109 
109 
117 

58 

77 

13 

36 

58 
109 

3 

36 

58 

58 ' 

96 
109 

36 ^ 
. 58 

7,7 

96 
' 109 
117 

« 96 
.-58 
58 
' J6 

' 7 

1> ^ 



sound 
discrimi^dtion 

23 

67 

77 

36 

36 

67 

86 

86 
111 

67 

92 

36 

67 
111 

99 
^ 119 

67 

77 

2^ 
107 

36 

99 
122 

92 

92'. 

67 
119 

9§ 

86 

29 . 

107 
86 

36 . 
•67 
29. 

67 V 
55 
' 77 
107 
36 
55 
S& 
' 29 
^5S 

'99* * 
. 99 
119 

29 

92 
107 

86 

•99 , ^ 
23 



sQund* symbol 
association 

^ ' 1 
, 12 
12 
91 

59 . . 

59 

72 

5 
29 
72 

3 
83 
29 
120 
72 
59 
91 

2b 

72 
45 
20 
59 
91 
. 36 
: 59 
12 , 

98 
12 
83 
83 
29 
98 
29 
3 

112 
72 
83 
W 
36'. 
112 
6 
45 
'59 
83 
98 
12 
.72 
29 
98 
122 

12 . 
120 

&9 

106 ^ ^ 
83 
83 ' 
' 29 



PLAB TOTAL 



1 
•2 

57 
18 
31 
21 
26 
45 
89 

3 
62 

8 

100 
73 
83 
79 
18 
52 
36 
83 
62 
31 
79 
«^ 




26 

6 

112 
73 
23 
73 
3ft 

107 
31 
96 
96 

§3 

73 
13 

103 

122 
4S 

107 
I 
HO 

112 
36 
4S 
II 



* Thm profiles of at^sttidstits m omitted d\i4 to inciimpUtion of the 
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24 

2U 

•2«* 
2^ 

24 
42 
«*2 
42 
42 
42 
42 

' 42 
42 
42 
42 
42 

' 42 
42 

. 59 

5$ 
. . 59 

' -5S- 
59 

* :59 

• 59 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
83 
83 
83 
83 
83 

^ 83 
'83 
83 
y 96 
9S. 
96 
- 96 
96 
96. 
96 
108 
108 
106 
108, 
113 
113 
' 111 
113 
113 
119 
119 
• 121 



V 



36 
36 
36 
36 
58 
58 
77 
77 
13 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
58 
58 
77 
109 
109 
3 

^7 
36. 
,36 
3^ 
36 
77 
77 
13 
58 
58 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96' 
13 
77 
77 
77 
96 
96 
109^- 
120 
36 
36 
77 
77' 
120 
120 
123 

13 

r 77 

77 
;09 

36 

77 

77 

15 
120 

36 

77 

13 ' 



23 
29 
67 
77 
55 
86 
16 
86 
29 
44 
5S 
55 
86 
86 
92^ 
114 
4 

107 

86 

23 

2*3 
114 

77 

44^ 

77 

99, 
114 
. 99 

77 

92 

' 4 

55 

44 

44 

55 ' 

86 

99 

36 

55 

67 

77 

16 

61 
•16 

67 

29 

36 

44 
12 

16 

36 

77 

16^ 
107' 
114 

92 

77 
107 

1X9 
99 
16 
77 
67 



12 
12 
79 
98 
59 
5 
45 
36 
12 
17 
20 
29 • 
45 
45 
X12 
59 
20 
72 
59 
29 
91 
59 
..45 
72 
59 ' 
106 
20 
& 
29 
117 
29 
106 
3 
45 
98 
106 
83 
98 
112 
45 
112 
59 
20 
36 
117 
45 
106 ' 
20 
98 
7i 

uo 

' 83 

45 

83 

59 

45 
^3 

98 
117 

91 
106 ; 

9B 

59 * 
112*" 



14 
11 
' 11 
52 
45 
14 
7 
68 
11 
26 
14 

36 
57 

, 89 
68 
5 
68. 
62 
•40 

* 52 
45 ' 
•4'^5 ' 
40 
62 
96 
52 

73 
89 

?1 
100 

14 

52^ 

96 < 
.103 

79 

79 
110 

62 
115 

52 

73 

36 
115 

21 

73 

23 
115 

89 
118 
110 

56 
110 

96 

89 

Sl9 

U9 
123 

121 
. 6« 

107 
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^PROFILE DIAGRAM OF PLAB INDIVIDUAL RESPONSES 



I - BEST SCORE IS VOCABULARY (Variable 3) 




F = frequency (number of; students in each pattern) { 

V 2 variable number . ^ 

V3 a vocabulary v - * 

V4 = language analysis * 

V5 2 sound d±«criminatioh ' ,c ' 

Ve is s6und-symbol association. " ^ ^ 




*V = .variable niimber • 
F = frequency (number of students in each pattern) 



y - TIES FOR BEST SCORES 

— '■ — : — ? 



BEST SCORES ARE VOCAltfARY AND' SOUND-SYMBOL ASSOCIATION 
lst-2nd .3rd 
V3-6 



4th 




BEST SCORES 
lst-2nd' 
V'3-4 



ARE VOCABULARY AND LANGUAGE ANALYSES 

3rd 



4th 




ARE LANGUAGE ANALYSIS AND SOUND DISCRIMINATION 




3rd / 



4 th 



V6 . 



BEST SCORES 
lst-2nd 



i\RE LANGUAGE ANALYSIS AND 
* 3rd 



/oUND-SYMBOL ASSOClA^'ION 
0 - . •♦th 




V5 

■ i 
V3 

FT 
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BEST scops ARE. VOCABULARY AND SOUND DISCRIMINATION 
lst-2nd 3ird » 




BEST SCORES ARE SOUND DISCRIMINATION ANp SOUND-SYMBOL 

ASSOCIATION 



lst-2nd 
Tie 



3rd 




BEST SCORED ARE VOCABULARY, SOUND DISCRIMINATION AND SOUND- 
* ' . SYMBOL ASSOCIATION ' , ' 



lst-2nd-3rd 



V3-5-6 

r5 



nth 

V.U- 
■ P7 



• BEST SCORES ARE" ^iANGUAGE ANALYSIS,* SOUND DISCRIMINATION 'AND 
* ■ SOUND SYMBOL ASSOCIATION 



lst-^-3rd 



V^-S-fr 

n — 



V3 

• n 
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♦ STUDENT QDESTIOmiAtEES - CATEGOtlBS OT VAR^LKS 

- I ^ ■ ' : — 

I . S«x 

1 = male 

'-2 = female , 

f Interest (PLAB) 

3 Vocabulary (PLAB) 

4 laaguage. analysis (PLAB) 

5 Sound dlscrlalna'tion. (PLAB) 

6' Sound-symbol association (PLAB)' 

7 Total PLAB score . ' - . ' *^ 

8 I^Q. ^ ' 

9 R^lin^ualism 

' 1. monolingual 

2 ^ bilingual ^ \ * N 

Itf Musical tr;aining . 

\ = no mjusical activity* outside of .school 
2 c plays an- instrument - selt=*taif^t, -outsfde of 
scliool * 
t 3 = formal musical training, outside or"scltool^ < 
IL Favourite^ subject . / * - , ^, 

1 = non-academic (eg. sport, needlework, art , 
^ mechanical drawing, woodwork) 

2 mixed; ( ie. student statea two: an academic-^ 
Bo^J^ct and: a non-academic one) ^ 

5 r academic 



12 



14 



rayou|rite subj^^t - JF^(this correlated »7»:witb Tatiabre 
11', favourite subject) ^ ' ^ , 



1 s tion-ccademic subjects 

2 r social science ' \ 
3v r acience 

4:s maths 

5 s English 

6 - 'foreign lanBuaga 

13 ^ Least fiToarlt* su1>J»ct . ^ ' . . 

1 non-acadaml^/o that (art, «u8ic', crafty, P;t., 
bfjiltlr, tttldaaca, 'scrip^tnra, library) 
/ . 2 s mlxad . ; 

3 , » acadnilc ■' ^ 

Least favo^rita aub+act. - S (tlila eorraliited ;5i with 
▼ariabla 1>, least faTou|lte iubjedt) ' 

1 = iiQttracadaiiic •obja^ta 

2 * social a^lasca ' .< v 



Or** nbo-ordinaT \ 
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3 = science 

4 - meths 

5 - English; 

6 = foreign lenguege 

School aspiration 

1 = plans to drop out prior to the School Cert^f-' 

• icate or J.8 undecided about continuing to the 

School Certificate ^ 

2 = Dlans to continue to tfbe School Certificate 

3 = plans to continue tq the SchpoJL Certificate tut 

undecided^ as to tf.^^C.- 
4v= plans* to continue to the Higher School 
CerXiflcate » * • 

Vocational 'aspiration . * . ' ' " 

^ 1 = j^nskilled (housewife, office worker, bank, 
^ truitshop; factory worker^ child care, c^r 
salesaaiVt cook, policeman, army, ^navy, car 
racer^ bike racer, wrestling referree, recep- 
tionist, model, travel agent, dancing teacher 
air hostess, athlete.) ♦ 

2 = skilled (plumber, nurse, mechanic, engineer, 

printer^ artist, panel boater, commercial. 
— pilot, secretary, hair dresfi^er , repairman^ 

.electrician, farmer, brick la^rer , carpenter, 
typist. . 

3 = tertiary qualif icatiops/university-trained/ 

professional (pharmacist, chemist, ciyii 
jengineeY,* tt^acher , vet) 

Election of ¥h study in Form II 

1 " np 

2 = undecided , • 
3. = ,yes , 

,4 ' » - • ^ , , 

Why will you elect or not elect FL study in Form II?- N 

1 = depends on -external conditions (ie. time, 

other» courses offered who ' one*s classmates 
, .will be) 

2 = difficult, lack of success 
• 3 = useless, no need 

4 = not interesting, boring, dislikes it 

5 = easy, good at it 

6 = useful for* job and/or travel ^ 

7 = interesting, likes to speak in general, and work 

with other people : . ♦ 
V 6 = defends on difficulty (ie.if oae is good at it, 
how one does, amount of work involved) 
9 = depends pji; ttS«f ulne^f , relationship to Job, 
triivel r ^ 
la = depends piv interest, how one likes it' ^ 



What do you like 
1 

. 2 



4 = 



6 

7 



8 = 



2 ? 



_8t about your language 8tudy?-il^ 
= nothlnft/^speclf Ic (nothing, und^cldad, everything 
r oriented (le. likes teachex or spe^txlc ' 
^ ces of teacher.) 

course/pupil Interaction ;(le. pupils per/elves 
course as unusual, Interesting, useful , Mikes 
learning language , likes the adventure he 
associates with the study, may under^^tand 
relatives ' betlb^) 

specific content^^^Cie't^^arnlng about the way 
other people^^idfe; learning abo^ foreign 
peeple and other coujatrles) 
specific content (dlf f erejM^^s In languages, 
learnlng^^^bejj^ words, ne^^^^chniques, new things) 
writing ...^ 

speaking (Includes sayings wtJrds ; learning the 
way ather, people speak; 

speaking for itself or (o communicate with 
other people_^aon-ut llltarln) 
general m^hpdology (practical worjkj fiinfs 
pictures) 

What do you like least about youj^^fangu-age study?-* 
, 1 = nothing specific (1^-^thlng, und^f^ed, 
everything) ^ r 

teacher oriented (ie. doesn't like teacher or 
specif ic, practices, of teacher) 
course/pupil Interaction (ie» boringr useless, 
difficult; too much to learn; can't understand; 
confused; hazsi to remember; lack of success) 
specif ic' content (ie. specific language 
grievances such as ^German' , 'French ' , or Italian 
hand gestures; gender, differences from English, 
lack of or too much history) . 

writing (includes ^pellin$« theory/grammar,, ^ 
accents , reading) > • • 

speaking (Includes saying words, pronuhclatlont 
communication with other people) 
general methodology (tests » homework, lack of 
' excursions, too much repeating) 

Comparative difficulty of your .language class to your 

othet subjects . 

1 = more difficult 

2 3 same - as difficult (includes few 'other', 

responses: (eg.''more difficult than 80*e, lefs 
difficult than others") 

3 X less dif'flcult ' • 

Comparative interest in your language class ' 

1 ^I'ess late^astint than .your other subjects 

2 sesame - lis* liitaTestlng (Inclifdes the few ^otber* 

responseit ^*'a^ ttl^testing as some; ttora/less 

imt^Mat lm« ^hara''^ , ^ - -i_ . 

3 2 more Interesting a ^ 

..46 - • • ■ - 
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ILLUSTRATION OF A CROSS-BREAK TABLE 



17: Will you elect TJL study in Fora II? 

18: Why? (Basis of FL ^lection/non^election) 





di ffi'(julty /:ea$ie 


utilitxj 








, too difficult 


depends on difficulty 

+ 


>> 

CO 

« 

03 

01 


0 

03 
0 

+J 

0 

-2 


depends on usefulness 

+ 


K 

IM 
0) 
(0 

02 


, boring, not interesting 

CO 


depends on interest 

+ 


C 
•H 
+J 
0) 
O 

c 

•H 

03 


external conditions 

1 - - ■ 


no reason given 








8 / 
/ 2U8 


/ 






14 / 
/ 268 






'/ 

/ -80 




Undecided 


/-17 


r / 


10 / 
/ 89 


/ -42 


( / 


5 / 
/ 92 


7 / 

/ 

/ * ' 


3 / 
/ -81 


8 / 

/so 


25 / 
/ 410 


19 •/ 


Yes 

3 


/ 


1 / 
/233 




> 

1 / 
/.72 


IS / 






26 / 




U / 

Ml 




0 




* 




• 












/233 


■/ 



EXPLANATION OF NUMBS8S IN CELLS% 

In eac^ cell the upper half is the observed 
number of students. . . 

The lower half is^ "^e percent of discjc^epar^y 
between the expected number .of students^ (cal^ 
culated on the basis of random placement Kand 
the* obsei?ved number*. <. . 



CLUSTK ANALYSIS OF THE VARIAELES ^ * 

l5f3 tJS. 67 8^»9 10 il li2|ia 14 151.617 18- 1<» 20121'^ 



LEGEND 



1 
2 
3 
i» 
5 
.6 
7 
8 
9 



sex , 

musical experience 
favourite subject- 
. favourite subject -i* 
PLAB ^.nterest 
FL election ,in Fprm II 
comparative interest 
basis of FL election -jr 
bilingualism 

10 school -aspiration 

11 vocationarl vaspiraition 

12 comparative difficulty 

13 vocabulary 
sound -symbol 

^association a 

15 PLAB totari 

16 I.Q.^ . ^ \ 

17 sound 'diitcrimination 

18 language amalysis 

19 least favourite subject 

20 least favourite subject-il? 

21 what students like most 

about present FL study 

22 what students like least 

about present FL study^ 



I 



n 



< 



two major/groups 



It 



is With I.Q . 

also clusters with this half of the vI^iLfes! JcrSup S) academic) 

5?:crimIn:ii;i"fo™ a*^^S?oup'^;:^;i^o2'tgr;ifi '^^^'^e^^ analysis and s6uhd ' 
association. voc^lbullr5i"^[^B^ot^^ £d i!q cluster, which includes S-S 

?otS'Slj;S'a[:rSe''^o S?iSin':;t^h T^n^- ^ound-symbol association -amd. the 
v^i^»bles Which S^rrLJJSS ?; Sas;re^S'™'J>,-'°"^^ (excluding pairs ol 
ordinal and non-ordinal; least fav^^iH sJjil^ " '/^^^"'^^^ subject, 

in group B, the next closest relatSs^J^p^S^^J^ f^t^^iSV^^^^^^ 

'^ri^t:''"^V^T^^^^^^ the'.o,t inter, 

•comparative difficulty- of Sesen? FL in^torm ll as well as T 

.b.iUty^variables%itLr^'hS"i?^t'L'?I^i^^^J?^^l^J^^ 



r«t«rcp.rr«i*tion . of pmtx vcprM «iid total scotnitt (exeludini CPA> - 
for th« PIMSLBUR LaSwaGE' APTITUDE jiATtElty. for « frouTof Sydnw 
students beiinning Tom I. S^x l.q. Inciud«d. 



Variable 
Nos. 

2 

3 

^ 5 
6 
7 
8 



intet»est ' • 
vocabulary 
language analysis 
sound discrimination 
sound-sjnnbol' association 
FLAB tota^ (2-6 X 
I.Q. 



03 



.20 



7.27 
-^06 

V.01 



§ 


7 


-•Hi 


Man 


id 


.03 








2.0 


.28 


.51* 


.U3 


5.5 


2.6 


.09 




.20 


\ 


1.9 


;23 


.55 


;23 


lU.H 


3.9 


\ 


.7U 


.S^ 


10.5 


5.1 


\ 




.57 


U0.7 


1.6 








99.8' 


11«0 



Intercorrelation of part scores and total scores ^excludina GPA^ 
for the PIMSLEUR LANGUAGE APTITUDE BATtERY for a sample of 
1,201 U.S.. students i>eginning grade 7.. 



Variable * - 2 

Nos. 

2 interest 

3 veca'bulary* 
^ language anal^^sis 

5 SQund discrimination 

6 sound-symbol associatjl^n 
• 7 total (1-6) 



.20 




4^ 



,1^ 
.36 



.16 
.30 
.26 



.21 

.36 
.37 



.44 

a 71 

.58 

^68^ 
.77^ 



Man 

5.2 
8.8 
5.U 
16.0 
13. U 
59.9 



8«X ; , . 

interest (PlAW 
vocabulary 
language anali^sis 
sound discrimination 
8Qun4-syBbpl association 
total PLAB , . 

I-Q* ' . 

bilingualism ' 
ttusical experience 
favourite subject* 
least 'favourite gubject 
schopl aspiration 
Vocational aspiration 
desire to elect FL in Form II 
comparative difficulty pf present Ft study 
, to other subjecti 

comparative inteivsst of present FL study to 
other subjects 



cafli^es , 


mean 


S.D. 


160 


A 1.6 


.5 


103 


^»^.9 


' 2;0 


1U8^ 


5.5 


2.6 


l«r6 


. •♦•^ . 


* 1.9 


151 ' 


1**.»* - 


3%9 


15^, 


' ib.S . 


5.0^ 


123 




8.8 


155 


99.8 


11.0 


159 






159 " 


V.5 


.8 


159* 




.8 




2..B 


.6 


HI 






i57 


1.9 




151 




'A 


156 


1.8 




IS.3 ' 


2,0 


.1 



2. If 

;2.5 

4.4 
13.2 



Heans and standard deviations of variables categorized orfinally 
for a grpu^/df Sydney stu44nts i>eginning form I 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PART SCORES AHD TOTAL SCORES ON THE 
* PIMSLEUR LANGUAGE APTITUDE BATTERY FOR A GROUP OF FORM I STUDENTS 
* P ANDvRANKED VALUES FOR EACH. SCORE. 



part 


3 - irocabulary 




part 4 


^ language emalyai 


score* frequency 


rank , 


^ ^ score 


frteijuenoy 


rank 




3 • 


i 


b 


e 


J 


1 


3 


5 


1 


3 


7. > 


.2 


> 17 


.11 . 


2 


-10 . 


13 


3 


24 • 




32 


36 - 


4 . 


-19 ' 


4* • 




. 16 


58. 


5' 




5> 


• ' 5 


22 


77 


6 




72 ; 




15 


96 
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